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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE TRUTH. 


“The Truth,” says F. W. Robinson in that 
close and searching sermon of his on “The 
Kingdom of the Truth,” is an ambiguous ex- 
pression, limited in its application, meaning 
often nothing more than a theological creed, 
or a few dogmas of a creed which this or that 
party have agreed to call ‘ The Truth.” 

This definition accords well with the expe- 
riences of life, and explains why there are 
such differences in the human family in the 
estimate of what constitutes religious truth. 

What men believe to be true they speak, 
there is a correspondence between their opin- 
ions and their words; but it is possible to be 
deceived—to believe a falsehood, and to dis- 
seminate the falsehood as truth. This is con- 
stantly being done, not from a wilful desire 
to propagate error, but from an acceptance of 
what is said or written, without weighing the 
evidence for or against the testimony. 

To be in the Truth it is not only necessary 
to give utterance to one’s convictions, but to 
be well assured that those convictions will 
bear the test of inquiry. 

There is a vast amount of shallow, unsub- 
stantial thought that finds expression in books 
and in public addresses which we sare asked 
to accept as “‘ The Truth,” and to those who 
care not to take the trouble to investigate for 
themselves, the bold language and showy 
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rhetoric in which it is often dressed pass for 
the fine gold of careful, well-authenticated 
evidence. 

It is well known that in the realm of spir- 
itual life there is no proposition so startling, 
no dogma so contrary to reason and common 
sense that a man may advocate as thetruth, but 
some other minds, cast in the same mould of 
thought, will eagerly endorse and propagate 
it. The history of the race teems with 
examples of this sort; he who gives even 
a cursory look into the beliefs.and creeds 
that have been promulgated in the world 
will find abundant evidence of the wil- 
lingness with which mankind have fol- 
lowed the leadership of any prophet or ex- 
ponent who claimed to be a teacher of the 
Truth, however false that claim might be. 
The injunction of the Apostle Paul to the 
Thessalonians to “ Prove all things; hold fast 
that which ig good,” is the only safe ground 
to stand upon. When the powers of the mind, 
the reason and the judgment, and a wise per- 
ception of the relation between cause and ef- 
fect are brought to bear upon the feelings and 
emotions of the soul, to weigh and estimate 
their real value in the search after the truth, 
concerning “ these deep things of God,” which 
pass the boundary line of the seen and the 
tangible, we may safely and with confidence 
receive that as “ good ” which is then clearly 
manifested to be ‘‘ worthy of acceptation.” 
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With all the eare that the wisest and best 
of the world’s teachers have exercised in the 
search after Truth, the plane of thought bas 
had many levels. What has been held as 
binding upon the conscience in one age has 
been abandoned in another, and this process 
must go op, with the enlargement of the 
scope of human thought that the liberty with 
which the truth sets tree?makes possible. 

When the exponents of religious truth con- 
fined its limits to the narrow boundary cir- 
cumscribed by the imperfect knowledge 
of the phenomena of the universe that 
prevailed in the world in the earlier ages, 
there could be little advancement alung the 
pathway of human progress. The Scriptures 
and sacred books of all nations, interpreted 
according to the ignorance of the processes 
of nature and the credulity that ignorance 
fostered, were made to bear testimony to oc- 
currences as facts tbat contradict the plainest 
laws of physical science, and this condition 
has not passed away ; the fear that free in- 
quiry into what are known among theologians 
as the mysteries of God, will lead to doubt 
and unbelief, hangs as a veil before the spir- 
itual perception of multitudes of honest be- 
lievers in the revelation of Divine Truth to 
the heart and the understanding of man. 

It is only when we resolve to use the high 
gifts of the mind in the channel of patient, 
persistent investigation, not accepting what 
another declares until we have tested it, by 
the best Jight that the condition of our moral 
and intellectual stauding as intelligent beings 

affords, that we can say “we know the 
Truth,” and as this process is conscientiously 
adhered to, and there is cultivated a epirit of 
fair and candid inquiry and a readiness to let 
go our hold on whatever is found to be at va- 


possessor “the durable riches of righteous- 
nese.” 

In the discourse, to which allusion is made 
in the beginning of this article, Roberteon 
says “ Man is but a learner—a devout recip- 
ient of a revelation—here to listen with open 
ear devoutly for that which he shall hear; to 
geze and watch for that which he shall eee. 
Man can do no more. He cannot create 
Truth, he can only bear witness to it.” 

“The Truth of Christ is true to the uneel- 
fish, a falsehood to the selfish. They that are 
of the Truth like Him, hear His woice; and 
if you ask the Christian’s proof of the truth 
of such things, he has no other than this: Itis 
true to me as any other intuitive truth is true. 
Truth lies in character. Cbrist did not sim- 
ply speak truth, He was truth; true through 
and through, for truth is not a thing of words 
but of life and being.” 

Referring further to the qualifications of 
truth, he enumerates integrity and says: “But 
by integrity I do not mean simply sincerity 
or honesty ; integrity rather according to the 
meaning of the word, as its derivation inter- 
prets it,—entireness, wholeness, soundness ; 
that which He (Jesus) means when He says: 
‘If thine eye be single (or sound), thy whole 
body shall be full of light.’ ” 

“ This integrity extends through the entire- 
ness or wholeness of the character. It is found 
in small matters as well as great; for the alle- 
gience of the soul to truth is tested by small 
things rather than by those which are more 
important. There is many a man who would 
lose his life rather than perjure himself in a 
court of justice, whose life is yet a tissue of 
smal] insincerities.” 

“ We think that we hate falsehood when 
we are only hating the consequences of false- 


riance with the openings of light, we cannot | hood 


fail of certain growth and advancement. 

It is because we so often weary with think- 
ing for ourselves that we let another be the 
exponent of our duties and our privileges. It 
is hard for some to bear the toil and strain of 
manual labor, and they shift the burthen up 
on others, thus reversing the Divine order, 
“In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread.” This is still more apparent in the 
world of thought; intellectual processes are 
even more wearying to the brain than pbysi- 
cal labor is to the muscle, they cannot be fol- 
lowed to profit except by continuous mental 
introversion, and they will not always respond 
to the call to labor; yet when the answer 
does come, how rich the reward. To know 
the feet planted on solid ground, from which 
a | a higher revelation along the upward 
path of inquiry can allure us, is worth all the 
days and nights of reverent thought, of pa- 
tient wating that it costs, and it brings to its 


We resent hypocrisy, and treachery, and 
calumny, not because they are nanan, bak be- 
cause they harm us. We hate the false cal- 
umpy, but we are half pleased with the false 
praise. Now he is a man of integrity who 
hates untruth as untruth; who resents the 
smooth and polished falsehood of society 
which does no harm. Integrity recoils from 
deceptions which men would almost smile to 
hear called deception. To a moral, pure 
mind, the artifices in every department of life 
are painful. Again he says: “ Christiarity 
joins two things inseparably together : acting 
truly and perceiving truly. Every day the 
eternal nature of that principle becomes more 
certain. ‘If a man will do his will he shall 
know of the doctrine whether it be of God.’ 
It is a perilous thing to separate feeling from 
acting; to have Jearnt to feel rightly without 
acting tightly. It is a danger to which, in a 
refined and polished age, we are peculiarly 
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exposed. . . . Our feelings are delicately cor- 
rect, but the danger is this: feeling is given 
to lead to action; if feeling be suffered to 


awake without passing into duty, the charac- 


ter becomes untrue. . .. It is perilous again 


to separate thinking rightly from acting 


rightly. He is already half false who specu- 


lates on truth and does not doit. Truth is 


given, not to be contemplated, but to be done. 


Life is an action, not a thought. And the 


penalty paid by him who speculates on truth 
is that by degrees the very truth he holds be- 
comes to him a falsehood. . 


“Who is a true man? He who does the 


truth, and never holds a principle on which 
he is not prepared in any hour to act and in 
any hour to risk the consequences of holding 
it.” 

I have made these copious extracts, believ- 


ing that they express the pith and marrow of 


the subject, and that our truth must be man- 


ifested by the life we live, and our faith that 
the Divine government is established upon 
the eternal verities must be so sirong that we 


would be willing to lay down our life for its 
maintenance. L. 





For Friends Intelligencer. 
THE FOURTH QUERY. 


The practical carrying out of the 4th query. 
—Reading with much interest in Friends’ 


Intelligencer, in No. 19, an article on “ mod- 
erate drinking,” induced by the proceedings 
of the late New York Yearly Meeting, and 
in No. 21, the article on the “‘ Right man in 
the right place,” induced by some remarks 
(painful to hear) in our annual gathering, 
we deem it seasonable to express a few 
thoughts bearing in the same direction as the 
articles referred to. 

The auswers to the queries for a long time 
have usually borne much the same stereoty 
form, the variation has been generally slight 
from the different branches of our large 
Yearly Meeting. Answered smoothly as they 
are, year after year, perhaps involves the 
risk of sliding into a eelf-complacent feeling 
that, morally considered, matters are in a 

hy condition, becoming a religious society 
whose good repute was earned originally by 
the practical labors and conscientious sacrifices 
of its early founders, 

Gliding along under a profession of the 
Christian doctrines inculcated by these wor- 
thies, and maintaining at least a formal 
administration of the excellent code of disci- 
pline adopted by the Society, the member. 
ship in the general, we fear, is passing away 
time with fulded hands, as evinced by the 
widely prevalent /ethargy in relation to the 
greatjmoral questions of the time, 








True, almost all our members will freely 
acknowledge a conviction of the soundness 
of the principles avowed by the pioneers in 
the Society; and yet, from various causes 
and excuses, a discouragingly large fraction 
of members manifest such lukewarmness in 
the attendance of meetings and in reference 
to assisting in the concerns of the Society, 
that we even hear faltering views expressed 
in relation to the future continuance of this 
religious sect. 

Few amongst us will admit that any decline 
or lukewarmness is chargeable to intrinsic 
error in the Christian doctrines at the basis 
of true Quakerism, nor can it be due to the 
practical principles so thoroughly inculcated 
by our excelleat code of discipline. But we 
would inquire, is there a sufficiently thorough 
administration of this wholesome discipline ? 

The Society having, as an outward guide, 
adopted a series of wholesome Christian rules, 
does the organized body, through its several 
branches and departments, maintain a thor- 
ough and dignified administration of its own 
rules and advices intended to benefit its mem- 
bership? We fear there is a source of grow- 
ing weakness here. 

Passing by at present the other highly 
important queries, the fourth seems, in this 
day of increased light, to claim more atten- 
tion, perhaps, than has generally been given 
to the subject in passing upon the answers 
usually sent forward. 

Whilst increasing numbers of reflecting 
minds in the world around, actuated by a 
high sense of duty to God and man, are earn- 
estly at work to establish measures essential 
to the abatement and ultimate overthrow of 
the far-reaching evil of intoxicating drink, 
our membership, in large proportion, and 
amidst the fluod of “ Light” late years have 
sked on this parent vice, still remain stand- 


pe | ing aloof as illy spared idlers, while hosts of 


Christian minds are pressing their appeals for 
help of the most rational and practical char- 
acter to cast out from its stronghold this com- 
mon enemy to human welfare. 

Friends in general, we think, will do well 
to consider whether consistency does not 
point many to some change of practice in dis- 
charge of the duty of citizenship, and whether 
truth does not call for a more explicit answer 
to the fuurth query than what has usually 
been sent to our annual gathering. 

The proper purpose of these answers is to 
present the truth in relation to the Society 
before the mind from time to time; and it is 
a gratifying cause of thankfulness to be able 
to report that, as to direct personal habits, the 
membership is well nigh entirely exempt 
from either manufacturing, selling or driak- 
ing alcoholic beverages. 
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Yet Friends must not think it possible to 
step aside out of the ranks of a common 
humanity; they, by cherishing the epiritual 
life, do not gain release from a just share of 
responsibility amongst the sovereign people 
who mould the doings of the State. 

Civil regulations and wholesome laws are 
& positive necessity of human welfare; and 
every one possessing the right to exercise the 
ballot must share a just portion of responsi- 
bility for the existence of evil laws where he 
fails to use his power conscientiously to cor- 
rect them. 

In Pennsylvania and other States all may 
know there exists a very bad law, purporting 
for a certain fee to legalize the traffic in alco- 
holic beverages, and thus supporting their 
manufacture, This law is-the strong defence 
and main support in perpetuating the whole 
debauching business. Under the endorsement 
of the sovereign State, and at the option of 
the voters therein, the temptation is now pre- 
sented broadcast, and the drinking habits of 
our people, with the crime and misery result 
ing therefrom, will evidently be continued so 
long as Friends with other citizens of the 
State thoughtlessly continue to thus endorse 
the traffic. 

Many citizens at large have come to recog- 
nize this fact, and are making earnest efforts, 
the best they are able to devise, to remove 
by legislative enactment or constitutional 
change the foundation on which the perpetu- 
ation of the evil depends. 

Now the attitude of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, as indicated by the several reports 
sent up from its branches in answer to the 
fourth query, remains much the same as in 
former periods, when members had less Light 
on this important subject, pointing them to 
the praetical performance of duty. The body 
still complacently accepts the several reports 
of the general clearness of its members of the 
support of the manufacture and sale, while 
on calm reflection these stereotype forme fall 
short in statement of important fact, and 
are not warranted by the truth. 

Man does not live entirely to himself or 
within his own family or religious organiza- 
tion ; he occupies a space and is accountable 
to the high calls of duty in his social connec- 
tions with the common interests of humanity. 
And in this favored land the Christian citi- 
zen shares the duty, through the ballot, of 
advancing civil regulations essential to the 
welfare of the whole people to a higher Chris- 
tian standard. Wherever evil laws are 
shown to injure the people, it surely is right 
for Friends as a society to help the world at 
large to get them replaced by better. 

Hence we invite the consideration of the 
following form of answer to the fourth query, 


as embracing important facts, serving the 
demands of truth, and now called for as a 
means to stir up the Society to more practical 
work to help forward a reform the progress of 
which greatly involves the extension of true 
civilization and favors the spread of Christi- 
anity. 

An outline of a Truthful answer to the 4th 
query.—None of our members, we believe, are 
personally engaged in the manufacture or 
sale of intoxicating beverages, unless there 
be exceptions in regard to cider, and they are 
very generally clear of their use as a drink. 
But in the exercise of the right of citizen- 
ship Friends do not all practise conscientious 
care not to encourage the manufacture and 
uphold broadcast the sale, by the mainte- 
nance of license legislation, which forms the 
bulwark in perpetuating the evil this query 
seeks to overthrow. 

Caution is generally observed respecting 
their use as a medicine, but more care is 
needful to discourage attending places of 
diversion and frequenting taverns. Modera- 
tion and temperance are observed on account 
of marriages, burials and other oe 

Seventh month 19th, 1879. 





“Gop is our Father in Heaven, all whose 
will towardsus isgood. This is oneof the high- 
est notes of spiritual advance in the gospels— 
the clear identifications of righteousness and 
goodness, of Jaw and love; the two ideas so 
apt to be separated, so frequently, in fact, 
eeparated in popular religion, are everywhere 
identical in Christ and in the higher spiritual 
sphere revealed by Him.” And yet Divine 
goodness is never represented as good nature 
or mere complacency; on the contrary, it is 
inseparably bound up with righteousness and 
truth. A love without justice would prove to 
benolove at all. All goodness without holiness 
would be a mere shadow on which no true 
heart could rest. Love is the innermost prin- 
ciple of the Divine, but the Divine is always 
the right. Goodness without morality is un- 
intelligible in the spiritual sphere. This be- 
ing 8o, as love or the going forth of the human 
will in harmony towards the Divine, is the 
highest expression of moral duty. So the 
opposite of all this, or the concentration of 
the will upon itself in opposition to the Divine 
is the uttermost expression of siv.”-—John 
Tullock, D.D., Principal of St. Mary’s College 
in the University of St. Andrews. 





As a thousand shadows vanish before every 
beam which the morning sun sends over the 
earth, so do a thousand vain imaginings and 
groundless traditions perish with every ad- 
vance of truth. 
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THE BEST BENEVOLENCE. 


Charlotte G. Elliott, in the Christian Regis- 
ter, gives some potent reasons why public in- 
stitutions and State charities cannot be 
wholly substituted for individual aid without 
the sacrifice of the noblest and most benefi 
cent of all the features of benevolence. Per- 
sonal interest and the recognition of the 
peculiar needs and wants of each human be- 
ing are needful to make perfect the holy 
work of Christian Charity. To make money 
do good to others it must go on its mission as 
the gracious outcome of human feelings and 
brotherly love. Personal effort, inspired by 
that religion which is ever inseparable from 
philanthropy, is the necessary accompani- 
ment of true charity. 


We who are so proud of our many public 
charities, do we consider that they are néc- 
cessary to such an extent, only because of 
the lack of private charity, or of this very 
help which “the neighbor is to give to his 
neighbor?” If there were more of a spirit 
of mutual assistance, many persons would be 
one the neccessity of an appeal to public 
aid. 

Comparatively few have the time and 
means to devote themselves entirely to labors 
among the poor and unfortunate; but every 
family throughout the land, having more 
than enough for its daily needs, should in- 
clude in the. circle of its sympathy and help 
one or more less favored mortals. In many 
cases this may be a former servant, who has 
worked faithfully and well. 


Strange as it may seem, there is more pri- 
vate sympathetic charity among the very 
poor, than from the rich to the poor. This 
woman, deserted by her husband, knows how 
to feel for that other poor creature, similarly 
situated. She who is struggling to put bread 
into the mouths of her own children, can yet 
find a place at the scanty board for a sister’s 
orphan children, realizing that her own may 
in their turn be left thus destitute. There is 
a companionship of suffering that binds to- 
gether the affiicted. 

What can we give to our beneficiaries? In 
every case possible, work and encouragement. 
If there is one thing in which we can better 
afford to be extravagant than others, it is in 
the products of human toil, employing hands 
whieh would otherwise be idle. Said a manu- 
facturer: “I make only the interest on my 
money. As far as the profits are concerned, 
my capital might as well be in the bank, and 
Tat leisure.” Yet he gave employment to a 
large number of men, whose homes were 
thereby made respectable and happy. Was 
that not as desirable a result as the accumu- 
lation of property ? 





Children and the infirm have right to claim 
a support; but it is morally wrong to give to 
the strong aid in any other form than as re- 
muneration for labor. Tais principle is too 
often disregarded both by individuals and 
communities. There are business men who 
every day bestow alms upon importunate 
beggars, merely to “get rid” of them, or 
from easy good nature, knowing well that the 
money will find its way into the till of the 
nearest saloon. Each winter at the city soup- 
houses, which the able-bodied should only 
enter over a rock-pile, a mass of humanity is 
fed and sheltered in idleness, In dealing 
with the so-called tramps, we might learn an 
instructive lesson from the French. In 
France mendicity is first punishable by con- 
finement in prison, and at the expiration of 
the sentence the mendicant is sent to a Dé- 
pot de Mendicité. At the latter place he is 
compelled to work at his trade, if he has one ; 
if not, he is taught some occupation by which 
he can in the future support himself. He is 
then forced to remain until he has earned a 
stated sum, a portion of which is refunded to 
him on leaving the dépét. Women are taught 
needlework. 

Tae problem which the wisest philanthro- 
pists are now attempting to solve is how to 
afford the neccessary relief to suffering, with- 
out encouraging the spirit of pauperism. In 
the Nineteenth Century for February of this 
year an English writer contrasts the Poor 
Laws of England, with the charitable organ- 
ization of France known as the Assistance 
Publique, greatly to the advantage of the 
latter as regards its moral effect upon the 
poor. The Poor Laws of England assert the 
legal right of the indigent to demand assist- 
anee from the public funds, but discourage 
out-door relief, and, as far as possible, herd 
together in work-houses or hospitals the ap- 
plicants for relief. In France, although the 
moral obligation of charity is recognized, and 
there is a very elaborate plan of relief, there 
is no legal obligation, and as far as possible 
the necessary aid is given to the poor at their 
own homes. It is claimed as a result of this 
difference, that while the pauper spirit is 
greatly on the increase in England, there is 
much Jess in France. The claim of the Com- 
munist that “the State owes every man @ 
living,” is certainly dangerous to concede, 
and would naturally tend to create thriftless- 
ness and overthrow self-reliance, self-respect, 
and that love of independence without which 
any one is a pauper in soul. The recognition 
of the moral obligation is but an assertion of 
the brotherhood of man, and when the needed 
help comes in a personal form, it generally 
arouses gratitude and the desire to do some- 
thing for others in return. This is not the 
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spirit of pauperism, but a stimulating im- 
pulse. ° Plieme!) is a ee 

Again in the matter of out-door relief, how 
much better it is than crowding the poor into 
almshouses, or the sick into hospitals. Every 
man is king in his own house, every woman 
a queen at her own fireside, and however 
humble the fare, it is better to sit as a mon- 
arch at one’s own board than as a subject at 
the public table. Home-life and home-ties 
can be sacrificed only at the risk of vagabond- 
age and pauperism. Money is better ex- 
pended in keeping together the members of a 
family than in supporting them in public in- 
stitutions. 

In France every hospital has large num- 
bers of out-patients, none being admitted who 
have a home in which they can be treated. 
Does it not also help to strengthen the family 
ties, when those who are united by duty and 
affection can minister to each other in suffer- 
ing? And, except in cases of extreme pover- 
Re is not one’s own house better, sanitarily, 

an a hospital, which becomes sooner or 
later a storehouse of disease ? 


THE YOUNG PRODIGAL. 


Some years ago, says the author of the fol- 
lowing true and touching story, I was stay- 
ing at a very beautiful and much frequented 


watering-place in England, where I met with 
an earnest Christian tradesman of the town, 
—Carr, who was ever watchful for opportuni- 
ties of doing good. Though not a bookseller, 
4 he always had in a prominent place, in 

is shop window, an assortment of Bibles, 
with a card in large letters, saying, “ Luther's 


swords sold here,’ 

One day a band or “troupe” of young men 
who were giving entertainments in the place, 
their hands and faces blackened, and dressed 
in very grotesque costumes, arranged them- 
selves before this gentleman’s door for 
an exhibition of their peculiar “ perform- 
ances.” These people used to be called “Ethi- 
opian Serenaders.” After they had sung some 
comic and some plaintive melodies, with their 
own peculiar accompaniments of gestures and 
grimaces, one of the party, a tall and inter- 
esting young man, who had the look of one 
who was beneath his proper station, stepped 
up to the door, tambourine in hand, to me for 
a few “droppiog pennies” of the people. 
Carr, taking one of the Bibles out of his win- 
dow, addressed the youth: 

“ See here, young man,” he said, “‘I will 
give you a shilling and this book besides if 
you will read a portion of it among your 
comrades-there, and in the hearing of the by- 
standers.” 

“Here's a shilling for an easy job,” he 


chuckled out to his mates; “I am going to 
give you a public reading.” : 

Carr opened at the 15th chapter of Saint 
Luke’s Gospel, and pointing to the 11th verse, 
requested the young man to commence read- 
ing at that verse. 

“Now, Jim, speak up!” said one of the 
party, “and earn your shilling like a man.” 

And Jim took the book and read, “And he 
said, A certain man had two sons; and the 
younger of them said to his father, Father, 
give me the portion of goods that falleth to 
me. And he divided unto them his living.” 

There was something in the voice of the 
reader, as well as in the strangeness of the 
circumstances, that lulled all to silence; while 
an air of seriousness todk possession of the 
youth, and still further commanded the rapt 
attention of the crowd. 

He read on: “ And not many days after 
the younger son gathered all together, and 
took his journey into a far country, and there 
wasted his substance with riotous living.” 

“ That’s thee, Jim!” ejaculated one of his 
comrades; ‘‘it’s just like what you told me 
of yourself and your father.” 

The reader continued : ‘‘ And when he had 
spent all, there arose a mighty famine in 
that land, and he began to be in want.” 

“Why, that’s thee again, Jim!” said the 
voice, “Go on!” 

‘** And he went and joined himself to a cit- 
izen of that country; and he sent him into 
the fields to feed swine. And he would fain 
have filled his belly with the husks that the 
swine did eat: and no man gave unto him.” 

“ That’s like us all!” said the voice once 
more interrupting; “we're ali beggars and 
might be better than we are. Go on; let’s 
hear what came of it.” 

And the young man read on, and as he 
read his voice trembled: “ And when he came 
to himself, he said, How many hired servants. 
of my father’s have bread enough and to 
spare, and I perish with hunger! I will arise 
and go to my father.” 

At this poiot he fairly broke down, and 
could read no more. All were impressed and 
moved. The whole reality of the past rose 
up to view, and in the clear story of the Gos- 
pel a ray of hope dawned upon him for his 
future. His father—his father’s house—and 
his mother’s too; and the plenty and the love 
ever bestowed upon him there; and the hired 
servants, all having enough; and then him- 
self his father’s son, and his present state, his 
companionships, his habits, his sins, his pov- 
erty, his outcast condition, his absurdly ques- 
tionable mode of living—all these came 
climbing like an invading force of thoughts 
and reflections into the citadel of his mind, 
and fairly overcame him. 
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That day—that scene—proved the turning 
point of that young prodigal’s life. He sought 
the advice of the Christian friend who had 
thus providentially interposed for his deliver- 
ance. Communications were made to his 
parents, which resulted in a long-lost and 
dearly loved child returning to the familiar 
earthly home; and still better in his return 
to his Heavenly Father. He found, as 1 
trust my readers will, how true are the prom- 
ises of the parable of the “ Prodigal Son,” 
both for time and for eternity.— Religious 
Her : 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


On the second we were visited by a cyclone 
which was beautiful, in the extreme, to all in 
the settlement but one family, which, on see- 
ing it approaching, retreated to their cellar. 

The house was taken up bodily over their 
heads, and they were doomed to watch it fly 
into atoms and scatter to the winds. When 
I saw it first it put me in mind of wool pass- 
ing through the spinning wheel. There,were 
two very high winds blowing, one from the 
Northeast and the other from the Southwest ; 
the point at which they met developed in the 
funnel and spout reaching to the ground. 
Two distinct portions were observed, the cen- 
tre being much darker, containing perhaps 
the dirt and debris carried up. 

The spout would travel along—and then 
break and go up higher—the clouds revolv- 
ing over and over, making a variety of sing- 
ular gyrations, and then it formed again in 
the funnel-shape and moved onward. Some 
who were interested spectators of this curious 
and destructive phenomenon saw it move in 
their direction, and when just ready to burst 
over them suddenly go up and form again a 
little distance on the other side. 

In the night the wind blew a perfect hurri- 
cane, and made us all feel unsafe; but I al- 
ways console myself with the assurance of 
the carpenter who built my house; he said it 
was strong enough to roll over like a band- 
box—and nothing short of a cyclone funnel 
(which would take up anything) could de 
stroy it. 

While watching the storm in the “ wee 
small hours” of the night, I saw what ap- 
peared in the darkness to be another of those 
terrible destroyers, but on looking closer it 
developed into a beautiful lunar bow—the 
moon came out to the South—the bow of 
course was in the North. I have witnessed 
the beautiful effects of the moon on frost in 
the winter time, but never before saw its ef- 
fects on a thunder shower. 

Four yeara ago a similar spout passed to 
the East of us; it was larger, but its course 


lay through more unsettled country and little 

damage was done except the unroofing of a 

sod stable. G 
Bazile, Neb., Seventh mo. 4th, 1879. 


“SCRA 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERB. 


Surely if anything external could dispose 
the mind to feelings of grateful devotion, it 
would be this cool, sweet morniog air comin 
after debilitating heat, and the prospect, as 
look out from my window, of gently sloping 
field and woodland in the full, rich verdure 
of summer. Yet in most minds I think 
it is only when such scenes are heightened by 
contrast or rarity that they excite vivid emo- 
tions of gratitude, and that our best feelings, 
those which most influence conduct are in- 
dependent of outward circumstances. What 
a blessing is thie,and how it reminds us of 
the supremacy of mind, when that mind is 
illumined, even in small measure, by the Di- 
vine Spirit. 

I think I mentioned to thee that when at: 
Spring Lake our party rode over to Squan 
on First-day morning to the meeting there, 
which is very small, consisting of but two 
families. They do not hold a weekday 
meeting. The little old frame house, with its 
clap-boarded, or shingled sides dark with 
age, might be passed by unnoticed but for 
the graveyard at the edge of which it stands. 
It was built in 1716, and from its size must 
have been intended for a small congregation. 
They built substantially in those days, and, 
though time and the elements have left their 
marks on the outside, yet inside it was clean 
and comfortable, showing that careful hands 
had done what they could. The few mem- 
bers left are, I believe, punctual and earnest 
in keeping up the meeting, and welcome with 
evident pleasure the visits of strangers, more 
especially when these are ministers. When 
it is known the day before that such are ex- 
pected to attend printed notices are set up in 
the town, and the little house is sometimes 
packed full and some standing outside. This 
was the case when our friend, J. D, W., from 
New York, attended, also on the Firat-day 
after our return home when two of our Orth~ 
odox Friends were announced as intending 
to be present. 

Even if those who are full-grown regard 
the spoken word but as “ milk for babes,” 
why should we not do what we can to furnish 
it? Iam almost a convert tothe plan which 
is said to have been pursued in the days of 
George Fox, of sending ministers to feed the 
scattered flock in out-of-the-way places. Per- 
haps thou wilt reply, “a greater than we 
must send them.” But may there not often 
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be in diffident minds gentle drawings of 
Christian love and sympathy toward some in 
isolated places, which are put aside for the 
want of encouragement, or even for the want 
of means? I sometimes fear that in our dis- 
approval of the machinery, if we may 80 call 
it, which is so abundantly used in the coarse 
of religious zeal, we are going to the opposite 
extreme and neglecting our part of the Heav- 
enly Father’s work. No voice broke the 
stillness of the little gathering, on the day we 
attended, until near the close; —— said a few 
words of encouragement to the two or three 
who weekly meet there. My own mind was 
not introverted on that occasion, though the 
quiet within and without might seem to favor 
it. It was busy with the past; picturing, 
from the unpainted wood-work, bare beams 
and plank floor, the men and women whe, in 
that early day, wended their way on horse- 
back, the wives seated behind their husbands, 
to the new meeting house. Their homes and 
surroundings were, no doubt, almost as primi- 
tive and simple as their place of worship. 
The means of subsistence, whether gained 
from the land or from the sea near by, must, 
in theabsence of labor-saving appliances, bave 
involved daily toil; and perhaps the tired 
body sometimes asserted its dommion over 
the spirit “in meeting!” At any rate we 
have no reason to suppose that they were 
better or happier than we. The progress of 
the ages that have intervened with their dis- 
coveries, inventions, enlightenment and re- 
finement have only enlarged the sphere of 
individual responsibility, and extended our 
interests and sympathies. But with all this 
have come corresponding temptations and 
trials,and we have equal need with those who 
have gone before us, of the “wisdom that is 
profitable to direct.” To me itseems a waste 
of feeling to mourn over meetings that are 
“ going down,” as it is called, or abandoned. 
They have been but local and temporary con- 
veniences, not sacred shrines, and their aban- 
donment does not always denote a decay of 
— life; deaths, removals, marriages, 
changes of various kinds may have been the 
cause why Friends’ meetings are no longer 
held in certain localtties, but the spiritual 
life once fostered, if they were alive, is may 
be still exerting a gathering influence some- 
where. Indeed, I think much of the lamen- 
tation we hear in our meetings might well 
be spared. In our Monthly Meetings, when 
we are informed that a member has joined 
another religious society it is not unusual to 
hear the voice of lamentation even before 
the circumstances have been inquired into. 
That these withdrawals are sometimes cause of 
regret is true, but they are not necessarily so. 
The germ of spiritual life may have put forth 


under influences not visible to us, and 
taken a form unlike that which weconsider the 
best; but let us wait to see what the fruit 
will be. Quakerism is not hereditary, and 
cannot in all cases be instilled by the most 
conscientious training. Our children are ours 
in one sense and inherit some of our quali- 
ties; but they are in another sense members 
of the human family and are subject to in- 
fluence beyond our control. But this subject 
would lead me into a wide field, and I will 
spare thee. 
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Sanitary Conpitions.—It is highly im- 
portant at the present time for housekeepers 
to pay unusual attention to the sanitary con- 
dition of their homes. The fervid heat of 
summer under ordinary circumstances makes 
this necessary, but when the recurrence of 
that terrible scourge, the yellow fever, brings 
us face-to-face with the fact that contagion 
may not only be carried from place to place 
by individuals, but that the germs of the 
disease will survive the apparently rigid and 
exhaustive efforts to destroy them, we are not 
warranted in leaving’ anything undone that 
we can do to preserve the cities and neigh- 
borhoods in which our homes are located in 
that clean sanitary cendition which is our 
only protection. 

As heads of families, we must do our duty, 
and by personal inspection acquaint ourselves 
with the condition of the drains and outlets 
on our premises, Our cellars may, by the 
carelessness or indifference of servants, be- 
come the very hot beds of disease, and it is 
only by the exercise of the greatest vigilance 
that we can feel secure. 

The day is past forever when these pesti- 
lential scourges can be laid to the charge of 
supernatural agencies; their occurrence is no 
longer attributed by intelligent thinkers to 
some moral delinquency for which the poor 
body must pay the penalty. And since the 
cause of the visitation of contagious diseases 
has been fixed with so much certainty, it is 
criminal neglect to incur any risks that pru- 
dent forethought might forestall. 

The prevalence of diseases of the bowels 
and stomach in the summer is generally to be 
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traced to want of proper attention to the diet 
and to the sudden changes of temperature 
which the variableness of our climate exposes 
us to. Many persons seem to have no con- 
ception of the risk to health which a fall of 
15° to 20° in the thermometer in midsummer 
involves; yet a change so great should be 
met at once by warmer clothing and greater 
care in the exposure to draughts of air. 
Especially should this be the concern of 
those having the care of little children, who 
are many times made seriously ill because of 
thoughtless neglect in these particulars, 





FRIENDS’ LAND AND COLONIZING ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

At a meeting of the committee, held on the 
18th inst., letters were read from two parties 
in the West, each suggesting sonie modifica. 
tion of the plan. One of these (from Cincin- 
nati) spokeof a section of Northeast Arkansas, 
which he thought possessed many of the quali- 
fications that recommend his native county of 
Bucks, Pa. 

Whilst the feeling seemed favorable to 
some of these suggestions, it was thought 
nothing could be done till a report is received 
from the, committee to examine lands and 
report the localities best suited for Friends. 

This committee consists of Thos. Light- 
foot, of Montgomery co., Pa., and Henry 
Swayne, of the State of Delaware, in con- 
junction with Jesse Holmes, of Iowa. When 
the service is performed it is contemplated to 
hold a public meeting to consider their report. 

J T., Jr. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE KANSAS REFUGEES. 

The meeting in behalf of the refugees, of 
which notice was given in our issue of the 
12th inst., was very small, but, in some re- 
spects, an important gathering. 

Among those present were to be seen many 
of those earnest and constant friends of the 
downtrodden and oppressed, who have done 
so much in behalf of the Indian and the 
freedman since the way was opened for active, 
he! pful labor. 

The statements of J. D. Brown were listened 
to with absorbing interest, and many ques- 
tions were asked by one and another in the 
audience, which were promptly answered by 
the speaker, and brought out much informa- 
tion respecting the condition of the freedmen 
under the oppressive local laws that have 
been framed in the interests of the land- 
owners, and to the injury of the dusky toiler 
in the cotton fields. 


A small committee was appointed, consist- 
ing of Sam’] Jeanes and others, to which was 
referred the maturing of a plan by which 
effective efforts may be made to render pecu- 
niary assistance to the organization which 
the brave-hearted people of Kansas have 
established for the relief of the thousands of 
destitute refugees that have sought freedom 
and “a patch of ground” which they may, by 
honest toil, make their own in that liberty- 
loving State. R. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
TO THE HILLS IN MIDSUMMER. 


It is very well known to those who have 
studied the annals of the settlement of Penn- 
sylvania that those counties of this State 
which lie southeast of the Alleghanies are 
largely peopled by the descendants of early 
German immigrants, who left their fatherland 
early in the eighteenth century, bringing to 
the rich and abounding valleys of Penn’s 
colonial domain the language, the customs 
and the architecture of the ancient lands 
through which flow the Rhine and the Neckar. 

The South German language, modified and 
enriched by English words and local idioms, 
is here preserved, and it is claimed that even 
yet many of these citizens of Pennsylvania 
know nothing of the English language, speak- 
ing their own peculiar dialect known as the 
‘Pennsylvania Dutch,” which has now a 
literature of its own, including newspapers 
and magazines, books and schools. 

Even the school geography knows that 
these counties, inhabited as they largely are 
by the lineal descendants of the subjects of 
the old Electors Palatine, are unsurpassed 
for beauty and richness by any region of our 
Atlantic slope; are traversed by picturesque 
hills, which are courteously ranked as moun- 
tains, and are gemmed with villages, red- 
roofed and homely, with well-to-do burghers, 
and with thriving, populous cities enriched by 
manufactures, 

Now, if one desires a summer holiday, why 
may it not as well be sought among the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch in the neighborhood of our 
own city as in some more distant resort of 
pleasure-seekers ? 

The ride by rail from Philadelphia to 
Reading is charming the whole distance, fol- 
lowing, as we do, the Valley of the Schuyl- 
kill. But the day is extremely warm, and 
the pauses of the train to leave the mails at 
the various stations seem terribly long, 
though there is no reason to suppose there is 
any needless delay. 

Norristown is a notable looking place with 
its many spires, its imposing court-house of 
marble and its academic’ edifices on the 
heights. It is a growing memorial monu- 
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ment to the Isaac Norris of the early days, 
who bought the land upon which the town 
stands from Williem Penn. 

Then comes Valley Forge, where is shown 
the traveler the ancient farm-house, now 
carefully repaired and made into a historic 
museum, used by Washington as his head- 
quarters during the darkest period of the 
struggle for independence. How different his 
position as leader of a suffering band of de- 
feated Continentals, famished and half-clad, 
with the storms of a rigorous winter beating 
around their rude huts by the Schuylkill, 
from that which awaited him after the con- 
flict, when he reated in more than regal dig- 
nity in his patrician mansion upon the banks 
of the Potomac. We may not assume to be 
the apologists for war, but we will never cease 
to admire the patient faith of the Revolu- 
lutionary Fathers. 

Passing onward, we reach Phonixville, 
which seems to-day a vast furnace, adding to 
the fearful intensity of the sun’s heat the 
breath of the imprisoned fires of long-past 
ages. No wonder that the thermometer indi- 
cates over 100° here while the various 90's are 
recorded in less fervid localities. Here are 
the Phenix Iron Works, with their immense 
rolling-mills, the greatest establishment of 
the kind in our republic; and it is worthy of 
note that here the noble iron dome of the 
U. 8. Capitol was made. Both copper and 
iron are found in this vicinity, and the fertile 
land, just shornof the hay and wheat harvests, 
and richly, darkly green with Indian corn, 
emiles above the unknown wealth of the mine 
coffers. 

Leaving the intense heat and glare of Pha- 
nixville, it is rather grateful than otherwise 
to be plunged into a rock tunnel 2,000 feet 
long, where the coolness and darkness are a 
rest to overstrained nerves. 

Pottstown, where is yet shown the old stone 
mansion of the John Potts of pre-revolution- 
ary memory, who founded the town, delays 
us but a few moments, and then we dash on- 
ward through the beautiful and fruitful land 
into the city of Reading, the capital of Berks 
county. 

This city of red brick walls and of red 
roofs, with its vast industries of furnaces, 
rolling mills and machine shops cannot be 
observed with any good results from a rail- 
way train that only pauses to leave and re- 
ceive mails and do some intricate shifting of 
cars on the multitudinous tracks; but there 
is no kind of doubt of its having a fine loca- 
tion on a narrow plain between the Schuyl- 
kill river and an amphitheatre of bold hills. 
Neither can we doubt that it numbers near 
40,000 inhabitants, and that it is the third 
city in the State for manufactures and one of 


the chief centers of the iron trade. 
were memories of choice places in old Eu- 
rope lingering in the hearts of the founders 
and sponsors of this city and its environs. 
Why yonder mountain, or rather bold hill, 
with its stores of rich iron ore, is styled 
Penn’s Mountain isevidentenough,and we can 
trace dear love of a poetic fatherland in the 
name of Alsace, which is assigned to the nar- 
row limestone valleys and the lofty ridges to 
the northeast. 
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Though we are now in the region of the 


thrifty, homely Pennsylvania Datch, yet this 
city with its English name was found by 
Thomas and Richard Penn, proprietaries of 
the province in 1748, The great Germanic 
immigration from the war-swept Palatinate, 
which commenced about 1708, is said to have 
troubled the spirits of the proprietaries, and 
they expr 
swarm of Teutonic people, amounting in 1763 
to 280,000, would make of their fine land of 
woods and waters a German province. Many 
of these immigrants came entirely poor, as 
the negroes from Mississippi now throng into 


well-grounded fears that the 


Kansas; but the customs of the eighteenth 
century were less kindly than those of the 
present time, for many of these strangers 
were sold immediately into servitude to pay 
their passage across the seas. 

The provincial secretary stated, at that 
time, that they came in crowds, as bold, in- 
digent strangers from Germany, where many 
of them had been soldiers, seizing on the best 
vacant tracts as places of common spoil. 

The Lebanon Valley road bears us directly 
westward from Reading about eight miles 
further, to the village of Wernersville, to the 
west of which ascends the Cushion Mountain 
like a tranquil guardian to the pleasant plains 
below. Upon its eastern slopes are several 
summer pleasure houses and health resorts, 
now open for guests, and one of these is our 
destination to-night. A carriage is ready for 
us, and we ascend by a good mountain zig- 
zag road to an imposing stone structure with 
ample piazzas, which looks invitingly down 
upon us. 

We left Philadelphia at 4 P.M., and we 
have reached the Mountain Home at 7, just 
in time to observe from this comfortable and 
commodious perch upon the high hillside the 
daylight die away from the bread expanse of 
the fruitful fields and rich forests of the 
Lebanon Valley. We are at an elevation of 
about 1,000 feet, and before us eastward and 
northward stretches a glorious pictured map, 
presenting a bird’s eye view, reaching, per- 
haps, from 50 to 100 miles, where it is not 
interrupted by green mountain walle. We 
try to recall our evening on the Drachenfels, 
where we enjoyed a far-extended view of the 
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richly historic Rhine land; and, surely, the 
transplanted Germans who set up their altars 
here have lost nothing by the exchange. 

8. 


Seventh month 16th, 1879. 





PALESTINE, PAST AND PRESENT. 
By Taomas Fou.ge, of New York. 
Continued from page 348. 


The City of Hebron which, next to Dam- 
ascus, is the oldest city of the world, contains 
a present population of about 9,000 souls, 
one-fourth of whom are Jews. There are no 
Christians residing here. The town is pret- 
tily situated in the valley of Eschol, and is 
as noted now for its fine grapes as in the days 
of yore. 

Hebron was formerly one of the most dis- 
tinguished cities of Holy Land. Here King 
David for a long time kept his Court. Here 
was the birth place of John the Baptist. 
Here the Patriarch Abraham bought from 
Ephron, the Hittite, the cave and the field 
of Machpelah ; and here in the tomb, within 
this cave, encircled by the Mosque of Hebron, 
lie buried Abraham, and Sarah his wife; 
Isaac, and Rebecca and Leah his:wives, and 
Jacob and Joseph brought up out of Egypt. 
Over these tombs the pious Helena, mother 
of Constantine the Great, erected a church 
which is now turned into a Mosque, and as 


it is considered one of the holiest places of 


the Mohommedans, Christians are never al- 
lowed to visit it. 

Ali Bey who, though a Spaniard, passed 
himself off successfully as a Mussulman, suc- 
ceeded in gaining admission, says: ‘‘All the 
sepulchres of the Patriarchs are covered with 
rich carpets of green silk, magnificently em- 
broidered with gold. Those of their wives 
are red, and similarly embroidered. The 
Sultan of Constantinople furnishes the car- 

ets, which are renewed from time to time. 

counted nine, one over the other, upon the 
sepulchre of Abraham. The rooms, also, 
which contain the tombs, are covered with 
rich carpets. TheWatrance to them is guarded 
with iron gates, and wooden doors plated 
with silver, with bolts and padlocks of the 
same metal,” There are computed to be 100 
persons employed in the different services of 
the temple. 

There are nine Mosques in the town of 
Hebron. The one over these tombs is much 
the largest. From Jerusalem to Hebron is 
one day’s journey on the saddle, say about 
twenty-five miles. 

We took along with us tents and provisions, 
camels and horses, dragoman and muleteer, 
and a retinue of attendants necessary for a 
four days’ journey, intending to visit Hebron, 
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the Pools of Solomon, the river Jordan, the 
town of Bethlehem, the Dead Sea snd Mar 
Saba, returning by way of Jericho and Beth- 
any and Olivet, making a tour of about a 
hundred miles in the circuit, 


There are no carriage roads in this part of 


Palestine, save the highway from Jaffa to 
Jerusalem, a distance of about forty miles, 
Our excursion, therefore, had to be made on 


the backs of Arab ponies, clean-limbed and 


sure-footed, over these rough and rugged 


mountains of Judea. Many have been the 
times when the writer has been on the very 
brink of precipices hundreds of feet in 
height, when one stumble of his faithful 
steed, by treading on a rolling stone, would 
have sent him to destruction. These Judean 
mountain trails are simply fearful. Our horses 
in this country could not be trained to travel 
over such roads; yet these faithful animals 
carry you over them in comparative ease 
and safety. 

Starting out from the city of Jerusalem 
with a party of eight gentlemen, and all ne- 
cessary equipments and attendants, and pass- 
ing over the plains of Rephain, where David 
conquered the Philistians, we came near to 
the Fountain of the Wise Men, where they 
saw the star of the East, and following it 
they found it to rest over Bethlehem. 

Then passing the Tomb of Rachel by the 
roadside, where Benjamin was born on their 


journey to Ephrata, now called Bethlehem, 


we came up to the Pools of Solomon. They 
consist of three large reservoirs constructed 
to supply Solomon’s Temple with water. 
They are still used for supplying Bethlehem 
by means of an aqueduct, the same that 
was used by the Saracens about the 11th 
or the 12th century. 

The remains of the ancient aqueduct, con- 
structed by King Solomon, are still to be 
seen on the road between Jerusalem and the 
pools. The masonry of it is very peculiar, 
being a sort of dove-tailing in stone. This 
one conveyed the water in that very remote 
period from the pools to Jerusalem, and the 
Saracenic one to Bathlehem. Near these 
pools is the sealed fountain of Kinz Solomon 
(Songs of Solomon, iv, 12), which it is said 
regulated and secured the constant supply of 
water for the Holy City. It is most probable 
that the present pools date from Solomon’s 
time, although they were restored by Puntius 
Pilate. Oo the way from these pools to 
Bethlehem you pass the Gardens of Solomon, 
the most productive and flourishing of any 
we have seen in Palestine. Josephus states 
that Solomon was in the habit of taking a 
morning drive from Jerusalem to these gar- 
dens. 

He, therefore, in all probability referred to 
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them when he wrote: “I made me great 
works; I builded me houses; I planted me 
vineyards ; I made me gardens and orchards, 
and I planted in them all kinds of fruits; I 
made me pools of water to water therewith 
the wood that bringeth forth trees” (Eccles. 
ii, 4~6). There is a small European colony 
‘there, and the people are succeeding in mak- 
ing the “ wilderness to blossom as the rose.” 

Between Solomon’s pools and the town of 
Hebron the road is exceedingly rough. On 
the journey we pass Tecoah, the birth place 
of Amos, the Prophet, and the very ancient 
town where dwelt the Prophet Jonah. Soon 
after entering the fertile valley of Eschol we 
have a battle with a camel who drove awa 
a lot of other animals from a drinking troug 
by the roadside. He insisted on keeping his 
head immediately under a little spout com- 
ing from the spring, which supplied the 
trough, and thus effectually kept travelers 
weary and worn from getting its refreshing 
‘draughts. After pushing the camel’s head 
away, and contending with him for a time, he 
very wisely concluded that wisdom was the 
better part of valor and desisted. He gave 
up the contest as lost. Of course the other 
party won. No one can imagine how refresh- 
ing a draught of cold water is when traveling 
over these rugged and desolate hills, under the 
rays of an intensely hot sun, who has never 
experienced it. 

The valley of Eschol was as noted in an- 
cient times, as it is in modern, for the abund- 
ance and excellence of its grapes. We saw 
large bunches hanging from horizontal poles 
along the roadside. They looked very tempt- 
ing to the thirsty and weary traveler. To- 
wards evening we pass the Patriarch Abra- 
ham’s house, that is, the dwelling supposed to 
be built on the site of the one dwelt in by the 
father of the faithful. These are the lands 
and hills once owned by him. Here he tended 
his flocks. Here he taught lessons of wisdom 
and instruction to mankind, and here was 
the sphere of his activity and his labors. 

Passing on to spend the night at the Rus- 
sian Convent, we find the Bishop of the 
“Greek church has just arrived that very day 
with company and attendants, who fill the 
rooms of the Convent. We send to ask ad- 
mission for the night, and the reply comes 
back from the Bishop, that he is sorry the 
‘rooms of the Convent are all full. If, how- 
-ever, we will accept a small frame house, 10 
feet square, under the shadow of Abraham’s 
oak, in the plains of Mamre, we will be most 
welcome to it. He also sends his compli- 
ments and two bottles of wine for the refresh- 
ment of the travelers. In these narrow and 
‘contracted quarters we take our repast, which 

we have brought with us,and make ready 


for the night. Without cot or bedstead we 
lie down on the floor on rude straw mats, with 
shawls for a covering, and packed as tightly 
and closely together as circumstances would 
allow, we betake ourselves to the slumbers of 
the night. 

Rude and rustic as were our accommoda- 
tions, the sacred memories which cluster round 
this spot make ample return for our apparent 
discomfort. Abraham’s oak, under whose 
shadow we had an apology for a night’s 
sleep, is remarkable in history and in sacred 
memories. For under it, according to tradi- 
tion, he pitched his tent and received intel- 
ligence from Heaven. Here he was visited 
by angels on these plains of Mamre. “ Then 
Abraham removed his tent and came and 
dwelt in the plain (i. e. under the oak of 
Mamre), which is in Hebron, and built 
there an altar unto the Lord ” (Gen. xiii, 18). 
On our journey to this place we came over 
the old road to Hebron—perhaps the oldest 
road in the world. These hills and valleys 
are all sacred to the memory of Abraham, 
the father of the faithful and the friend of 
God. Here in the bitterness of his sorrow, 
after Sarai his wife “ was buried out of sight,” 
in the cave of Machpelah, he wandered, and 
looking up at the bright stars at night and 
remembering the days of his prosperity, and 
the power and goodness of God aforetime, 
he now read in all these things afresh of the 
pledges of the goodness and mercy, the faith- 
fulness and love of his Almighty Care-taker 
and Friend. Thus his faith was renewed. 

“Here Isaac and Jacub, and David and 
Solomon walked, revolving in their minds 
the destiny of that nation which might have 
been at this day the center of universal em- 
pire; but the scattered tribes are spread 
through the nations of the world, and for the 
present take least root in their own native 
soil.” 

Hebron was built seven years before Zoan 
in Egypt (Num. xiii, 22), which was called 
Tanis, and, when Josephus wrote, it was 
2,300 years old. It was at that time a walled 
city; for when Abraham bought the field of 
Machpelah it was in the presence of the chil- 
dren of Heth, before all that went in at the 
gate of the city.—Gen. xxiii, 10. 

The Mosque of Hebron and these tombs of 
the prophets are so sacred in the estimation of 
the Turk that none but Mohammedans are 
allowed to enter them. Our party, by a cir- 
cuitous pathway around the mountain’s brow, 
gained admission to the top or dome of the 
mosque, and looked down into it from above. 
At this point our Moslem attendant, who had 
volunteered his services, demanded back- 
sheesh, when the writer informed him that if 
he would take us into the mosque he should 
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have backsheesh. He looked in the utmost 
amaze and wonderment that any one but a 
Mohammedan should say such a thing or 
make such a proposition, and after a short 
pause replied, “that it would require a firman 
from the Sultan to do that.” A Latin at- 
tendant who was hard by, and heard what 
was passing, remarked that it would be an 
easy thing to get into the mosque and to see 
the tombs, but should we succeed in doing so 
we should never get out alive. Here David 
had his residence for seven and a half years, 
when he reigned over Judah alone.—2 Sam. 
ii, 1—Here Absalom was born. 

A few years since, the Prince of Wales, de- 
siring to visit these very ancient and most in- 
teresting places, obtained from the Sultan the 
necessary firman to enable him to do so, And 
being thus prepared, and having supplied 
himself with an armed guard, presented him- 
self for admission. The news of what was 
transpiring had spread around the city and 
neighboring country, when almost the entire 
population were filled with excitement and 
alarm, and rose up in arms against it. They 
could not endure the thought that their most 
holy places were to be polluted and defiled by 
the tread of infidel feet; and though it was 
the son of the Queen of England it made no 
difference. The Prince, finding that it would 
be attended with the loss of so much human 
life, very wisely concluded to forego the 
privilege which his firman gave him, and 
contented himself with merely entering the 
mosque, and not daring to go into the tombs. 

In the vicinity of Bethlehem is to be ob- 
served the Frank Mountain, looming up 
above its surroundings. It is flat on the top, 
whereon stood the Citadel of Herodium in 
ancient times. It was also the next to the 
last stronghold captured by the Romans. 
Near to this is the Cave of Adullam, in which 
David hid himself from Saul with his 200 


men. 

Bethlehem is a city beautifully situated on 
a hill, containing at the present time about 
500 hcuses, and stands in rank first among 
the holiest places on earth, and next to Jeru- 
salem contains more attractions to the Chris- 
tian traveler than any other spot on the globe. 
The town in the distance presents a fine and 
imposing appearance. The buildings, with 
dome-shaped roofs and vaulted ceilings, look 
modern, but the streets are narrow and dirty, 
and the inhabitants are exceedingly poor and 


ee 
e partook of lunch here, which we 
brought along with us, and it was nicely pre- 


pared by our dragoman in the refectory of 


the Latin Convent. One of the monks in 
attendance spoke the German language flu- 
ently, and was kind and polite to the tourists. 


Another called our attention toan immense 


pot of porridge, which they had prepared in 
the convent for gratuitous distribution among 


the almost famishing poor. Surely, it must. 


be a Christian work, thus to feed the hungry 


and give to the poor, even though they be 
Turk or Mohammedan. 


We now approach the Church of the Na- 
tivity, which bas the Latin Convent on one 


side of it and the Greek and the Armenian 
on the other, which appear almost to sur- 
round it. This church stands over the Cave 
of the Nativity, and was erected in the early 
part of the fourth century; it is the oldest 
Christian church in the world. Its ceiling 
was formerly composed of beamsof cedar from 
the forests of Lebanon, 
or the grotto of the Chapel of the Nativity 
iy descending a few steps to the Altar of the 
a 


We enter the crypt 


tivity, under which is a large silver star, 


and around this is the Latin inscription “ Hic 
de Virgine Maria Jesus Christus natus est” — 
Here was born tothe Virgin Mary Jesus Christ. 


This spot is believed to occupy the place of 


the real manger. Immediately above this in 
the floor of the church is another of marble, 
said to be under the point of the heavens in 
which the Star of Bethlehem stood stationary 
to mark out the birth-place of our Saviour. 


A little beyond and below this is the Altar of 


Adoration, on the spot on which the Wise 


Men laid their offerings to the infant Jesus. 


We have also here the chapels or altars of 


the Innocents, 20,000 of whom were buried 


here after the massacre of Herod; over the 
altar is a rude painting representing the mas- 
sacre. Near to this point is the Altar of the 
Shepherds, and also the Altar of Joseph, 


where he retired at the moment of the Na- 
tivity. The whole chapel is lighted by over 
thirty gold and silver lamps, presented by 
the different sovereigns of Europe. 

There are several other crypts and grottos, 
the most noted and most interesting of which 
is that of Saint Jerome. Here this father of 
the Church died,and here he spent the greater 
portion of his life. His tomb is here, over 
which is a picture of a saint resting on a lion. 
Here also is the study of Saint Jerome, and 
an apartment is shown, about twenty feet 
square and nine feet high, in which the saint 
translated the Bible. Light is only admitted 
from above, and it is now used as a chapel. 

The Chureb of the Nativity has connected 
with it Greek, Latia and Armenian chapels, 
all of which have a common claim on the 


Grotto of the Nativity. 
To be continued. 





THE distinguished Rowland Hill has said: 
“ We can do more good by being good than 
in any other way.” 
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ADVICE GIVEN By Dr. Porrer, ARCH. 
BISHOP OF CANTERBURY, TO JOHN WESLEY- 
—lIf you desire to be extensively useful, do 
not spend your time and strength in contend- 
ing for or against such things as are of a dis- 
putable nature, but in testifying against open 
notorious vice and in promoting real essential 
holiness. Let us keep to this, leaving a 
thoueand disputable points to those who have 
no better business than to toss the ball of con- 
troversy to and fro; let us keep close to our 
point ; let us bear a faithful testimony, in our 
several stations, against all ungodliness and 
‘ unrighteousness, and with all our might re- 
tf commend that inward and outward holiness 
\ “without which no man shall see the Lord.” 


———-— + ~0e 
“HE WHO DIED AT AZAN.” 


Tle who died at Azan sends 
This to comfort all hte friends. 


Faithfal friends | 


e 


| 
oh eg ee er Oo, 


It lies, I know, 
Pale and white and cold as snow; 
And ye say “‘Abdallah’s dead !” 
Weeping at the feet and head. 


i 
} 
j 
\ I can see your falling tears, 


I can hear your sighs and prayers; 
Yet I smile, and whisper this— 

4‘ Tam not the thing you kiss, 
Cease your tears, and let it lie; 
It was mine, it is not ‘I.’” 


Sweet friends! what the women lave, 
For its last bed of the grave, 

Is but a but which I am quitting, 

Is a garment no more fitting, 

Is a cuge, from which at last, 

Like a hawk, my soul bath passed, 

Love the inmate, not the room— 

The wearer, not the garb—the plume 

Of the falcon, not the bars 

Which kept him from the splendid stars ! 


Loving friends! Be wise, and dry 
Straightway every weeping eye ; 
What ye lift upon the bier 

Is not worth a wistful tear, 

*Tis an empty sea-sbell—one 

Out of which the pearl bas gone; 
The shell is broken—it lies there; 
The pearl, the all, the soul, is here. 
"Tis an earthen jar whose lid 

Allah sealed, the while it hid 

That treasure of his treasury, 

A mind that loved him ; let it lie! 
Let the shard be earth’s once more, 
Since the gold shines in His store ! 


Allah glorious! Allah good! 
Now thy world is understood ; 
Now the long, Jong wonder ends! 
Yet we weep, my erring friends, 
While the man whom ye call dead, 
In unspoken bliss, instead, 

Lives and loves you; lost, ’tis true, 
By such light as shines for you; 
Butin the light ye cannot see 

Of unfulfilled felicity— 

In enlarging paradise, 

Lives a life that never dies. 
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Farewell, friends! Yet not farewell ; 
Where I am, ye too shall dwell. 

I am gone before your face, 

A moment’s time, a little space ; 
When ye come where I have stepped, 
Ye will wonder why ye wept ; 

Ye will know, by wise love taught, 
That here is all, and there is naught. 
Weep awhile, if ye are fain— 
Sunsbine still must follow rain ; 
Only not at death—for death, 

Now I know, is that first breath 
Whieh our souls draw when we enter 
Life, which is of all life centre. 


Be ye certain all seems love, 

Viewed from Allah’s throne above; 

Be ye stout of beart, and come 
Bravely onward to your home! 

La Allah illa Allah! yea! 

Thou Love divine ! Thou Love alway |! 


He that died at Azan gave 
This to those who made his grave. 
—Springfield Republican. 


—_——————<0 


ARE we not in danger of exaggerating 
the theological interest attaching to the at 
present unknown process by which God 
created tke first germ of life? As a chemi- 
cal question it may be of the highest interest, 
but need it be so very interesting theologically? 

. . » Great ought to be our compaesion for 
the weak brother whose faith in God would 
be shaken because a chemist should succeed 
next year in producing vital cells out of a 
hermetically sealed vessel containing only 
the elements of protoplasm.— Edwin A. 
Abbott. 





ANOTHER MASTODON FOUND. 


An occasional correspondent of the N. Y. 
Tribune, writing under date of 7th of Seventh 
month, from Newburg, N. Y., gives the par- 
ticulars of the exhuming of nearly the entire 
skeleton of a mastodon in a good state of 
preservation. 

The remains of the monster were discovered 
in a swamp on the farm of Hugh Kelly, 
seven miles Southeast of Newburg. The son 
of Kelly dug up what appeared to be a log 
about two feet long and several inches in di- 
ameter. This object, on examination, was 
found to be a section of the leg bone of a 
mastodon. Further digging led to the find- 
ing of the skull and numerous other bones 
sufticient to make an almost entire skeleton. 

The upper part of the skull was found 
about four feet six inches below the surface of 
the ground, and some idea of its size and 
weight may be obtained from the fact that it 
required the exertions of five men to lift it 
from its bed. The lower jaw was found at 
the same depth from the surface as the upper 
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one, but about three feet away from it. There| judged, 150 pounds, The first joint of the 
were also unearthed a complete fore-leg of| hind-leg measures 2 feet 5 inches in length, 
the mastodon, sections of the spine, more} and the second joint of the same leg 3 feet 4 
than a score of ribs, and a large number of| inches. The only part of the other fore leg 
bones belonging to the feet. The search was| yet found is the second joint, measuring 3 
continued to-day, and up to noon several more | feet 10 inches in length. A dozen or more 
ribs had been brought to light. The first bones | sections of the spine are among the bones un- 
were found at a depth of two feet, and the| earthed. The largest measures 10 by 16 
trench was excavated toa depth of about five| inches. A score or more of other bones are 
feet, bones being found in nearly every| among the lot, among them that of a toe, 
shovelful of dirt. The trench at present | measuring 64 by 44 inches. 
measures thirty feet in length and ten feetin| The lower joint of the fore-leg and a thigh- 
width, but even the digging of this large area | bone are lacking to make the legs complete, 
has not unearthed all the bones of the mam-| but the search is being continued and will 
moth. ; ; not be given up until every bone necessary 
The bones are in a petrified condition, pre- | to make a complete skeleton is found. The 
senting the appearance of flint, and after be-| bones are in fine condition, and the men en- 


i gaged in digging are taking great care that 


ing uuearthed were carried to the barn of 
illiam Morrison, who resides near by. they shall not be broken or damaged in any 
way. 


The land on which the discovery was made 
According to measurements as above given, 


is part of a swamp, which fifty years ago 
formed the bed of a pond covering three | the skeleton ia about equal in size to the larg- 
est yet found. And it is a remarkable fact 


acres of Jand. About 1829 the land was 
drained, and the water of the pond turned | that the largest bones of the mastodon genus 
into a tributary of the Hudson river, since | ever discovered came from the same section 
which time the bog has been used for the} of country—a marshy region extending from 
growth of vegetables, The morass is formed | Orange Lake, about four miles from this city, 
of rich black mud to a depth of twenty feet. | into New Windsor, and known as the Great 
The dimensions of the chief parts of the|Swamp. They were found in 1845, on the 
farm of Nathaniel Brewster, and are now in 


skeleton found are as follows: The skull is 
45 inches long, 28 wide, 29 high and 23% be-| the Boston Museum. The skeleton as articu- 
lated is 11 feet high, 17 feet from end of face 


tween the eyes. The diameter of the nostrils 
is six inches, the nostrils extending into the | to beginning of tail, the latter being 6 feet 8 
inches; circumference around the ribs, 16 


head two feet. Four teeth were found in 
feet 5 inches; tusks about 11 feet, of which 


each jaw in an excellent state of preservation. 
The enamel is of a blueish tint and unbroken. | 8 feet 8 inches project beyond the sockets. 
Remains of the mastodon were first found 


The four back teeth are eight-pointed, mea- 
in this State, near Albany, probably as early 


sure 7 by 3? inches, and stand three inches 
out of the jaw. The four front teeth are six-|as 1705. In 1740 large quantities of bones 
were found in Kentucky. The first remains 


pointed, and measure 4} by 34 inches. The 
of the mastodon found in Orange County 


depth of forehead is 18 inches; the eye— 
sockets are 7 inches in diameter, and the ear-| were discovered in 1782, about three miles 
sockets 18 inches in diameter. On each side| south of the village of Montgomery. In 
and above the mouth are holes meaauring 64 | 1794 other remains were found about five 
inches in diameter, from which probably | miles west of the same village. In 1800 
protruded the tusks, which have not yet been | more were found about seven miles northeast 
found, These openings extend into the skull | from Montgomery, on the farm of Dr. George 

Graham. In 1803 bones were found one 


a depth of two feet. There are eight fangs 
mile east of Montgomery, on the farm owned 


on each back tooth and six on each front one. 
by Dr. Charles Fowler. In 1838 a tooth was 


The space between the rows of teeth across 
the jaws measures 7} inches on the upper and | found by Daniel Embler, on or near the farm 
of Samuel Dixon, in the town of Newburg. 


6% inches on the lower jaw. In the centre of 
the forebead is a cavity measuring 11 by 4) In 1844 remains were found on the farm of 
Mr. Conner, in the town of Wallkill, and 


inchee, It cannot be surmised what this 
nearly a perfect skeleton was found ia Mount 


cavity indicates unless it be for a trunk be- 
tween the tusks corresponding to that of an| Hope about 1871. In 1845 the largest and 
most perfect skeleton ever discovered was 


elephant. The lower jaw was joined to the 

upper after they had been unearthed, making | taken:from the farm of Nathaniel Brewster; 

@ perfect skull. It is estimated that the skull | and in tne same year, on the farm of Jesse C. 

complete will not weigh less than 600 pounds. | Cleve, in Hamptonburg, the mejor portion of 
a mastodon’s bones was dug cut. Remains 


The fore-leg, including the thigh-bone, 
measures 7 feet in length, and it weighs, it is | have also been found in the town of Goshen. 
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ITEMS. 


A ConGREGATIONAL church in Illinois has refused 
a candidate for its pulpit because of his use of to- 
bacco. 


Tue American Association for the Advancement 
of Science will meet this year at Saratoga, N. Y., 
on the 27th of next month. 


Hantan, the oarsman, condems the use of alcohol 
and tobacco, and says the best physical perform- 
ances can only be secured through absolute absti- 
nence from their use. 


In order that science may have a voice in the de- 
liberation of British national affairs, Sir John Lub- 
bock suggests that one of the vacant seats in Par- 
liament be allotted to the Royal Soeiety. 


Tue returns to the Department of Agriculture in 
relation to the fruits show that “ the condition of 
the fruit crop for the whole country is bad. In the 
East and North Atlantic States the crop both for 
apples and peaches is good, but from North Carolina 
to Texas the peach crop is almost a total failure, and 
the apple crop very short, caused by frost in April. 
In the large fruit regioos bordering on the Ohio 
River the failure of peaches is quite universal, but 
the apple crop will be almost half a crop. 

“In Michigan both peaches and apples are reported 
good, and in Wisconsin, Minnesota and Iowa the 
apple crop is at an average. 

“California has a full crop of peaches.” 


Dunrine the early part of last week the tempera- 
ture was very high throughout the South and West. 
On the 16th in Philadelphia it was 96 to 100 degrees 
in the shade ; New York, 97 to 100 in the shade; St 
Louis, 98; Pittsburg, 99; Richmond, Va., 98 to 104. 
It was very great also in New England. In the 
neighborhood of Boston the heat was followed by a 
storm, which developed into a cyclone. Violent 
storms, accompanied by high winds, did serious 
damage and caused much loss of life in other parts 
of New England. In Boston harbor a small schoo- 
ner, having on board an excursion party, was cap- 
sized and five persons were drowned. Further par- 
ticulars of the storm show tbat eighteen lives were 
lost on land and water. The damage to property in 


Massachusetts and Connecticut was immense. Seri- 
ous storms are also reported in other districts of the 
United States. 


A piece of the great meteor which fell in Emmet 
county, Iowa, May 10th, weighing in the aggregate 
about 500 pounds, has been subjected to a thorough 
examination at the Government assay office, in this 
city, with the following reeults: The metallic por- 
tion, separated as far as possible from the rocky 
part, gave 88 5-100 per cent. metallic iron, 11 per 
cent. nickel, with a trace of cobalt. The rocky part 
contained crystals of zircum of small size and was 
principally made up of that mineral in granular 
form, mixed with sulphide of iron and nickel, be- 
besides carrying silica, alumina, lime and magnesia. 
The whole makes a composition not found any- 
where on earth, though its several parts of course 
are well known to geologists. Zireum, however, is 
@ rare mineral, and when found in large, clear crys- 
tals is of considerable value. The meteor was as- 
sayed for gold and silver, but there were no precious 
metals found in it whatsoever.—New York Corres- 
pondence Public Ledger. 


Accorpine to a Washington correspondent, the 
new Bureau of Surveys, under the direction of 
Clarence King, has been fully organized. The 
Evening Bulletin states: About twenty scientists will 
take the field this summer under the direction of 
Mr. King. The latter will give his personal atten- 
tion to the central gold fields of California, with 
which he is familiar by long experience. He says 
that the great central mineral belt extending 
through Colorado, Utah, Nevada and California will 
engage the attention of his field parties this year. 
The main purpose in view for this year’s work, and 
for a year or two to come, will be to find out what 
miverals there are, and where they are. Mr. King 
says that in view of the practical questions which 
affect so many millions of national wealth, little 
attention comparatively will be bestowed on purely 
scientific questions. In other words, as he express- 
es it, ** We will allow the fossils to rest quietly in 
their beds and permit the rocks to ‘dip’ as they 
please, until we have settled some of the more im- 
portant questions relating to economic geology.” 
The precious metals alone, however, are not to en- 
gross attention. 


REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Seventh month 22, 1879. 


STOCK MARKET. 
rted by Howard W. sipeinoott, 
Room 19, 306 Stock Exchange Place 
State 6s 34 series 1064@ 
City 6s new......... 117 21 
Alleg Val 7-30s.. 


Prin . 
inc 7s “5 


6 
Del & Bound Brook 7s.... . 
Junction RR 6s.... 105 


Lehigh Val 6s r.... 

North Pacific 7 30s...... oom 

North Penna g m 7s reg.....114 

North Penna g m 78 c 

Reading c m g 6s 

Reading c m 78 c. 

P C&8t Louis 7s a 

Stony Creek 73........ -106 Appl 

Warren & Frankli 83 Peaches, per crat 

Westr’n Penna 6s.... +++0103 ears, 

Lehigh Val RR... «000 - 414%@ 42 | Blackberries, qt 

Little Sehuyikill R R 46%@ 47 

Minehill RR 52 

Nesquehoning Val.. pose 654@ 

North Penna. . 46 
404@ 40 


- 18%@ 19 Western, 
asians Smoked hams 
24)4@ 24% | Tallow 


Lard, prim 
Live leon” 


Watermelons, 


Wool, tub washed 


PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE,. 
Reported by Robe 
mmission Merchants, 248 North 
Delaware ave. — 16 Vine street. 


per b. 
ls, Pa. & West’n, “ 
Illinois, lowa & Wis..... 1 
N. Y. State Firkins, “ L 
Fresh, per doz......... 114@ 
Weste " lu@ 
Poultry—SprChick’s,perlb 14@ 
ucks, ew. 
Alive Chickens old“ ... 
per Ib. ove 
New potatoes per bbl 


Canteloupes, per basket 
Egg Plants, pr basket.......1. 1 25@ 1 


Pure cider vinegar, per gal 
Cheese, z Y Somers. per lb 
eR an 


Wheat, Penn and Del red 1 ne 118 


rts & Williams, Western old......... oii 


14@ 
60@ 
48@ 
45 


Am 
Rye, Western and Penna.. 
Corn, Mixed, in elevator.. 
15@ 


Mixe . 87@ 
Clover-seed, prime, new... 44@ 
‘| imothy-seed......... woceseece 1 
Hey, Peon i to 4 50 
ay, Penn Tim per ton....13 1 
West’rn andi Mx'd... cop 


Corn Meal, per bbl 
Bran, per tOn.....000 seseeeess 11 26@12 00 
At the W. waeedeie Drove Yard 
Beef Cattle were dull, but prices were 
unchanged. We quote extra at 5%@ 
5%c.; good at 5@ 4c.; medium at 4@ 
4c, and common at 3@3c. 
ows—200 head arrived; market dull; 
prices from $20 to $30 per head. 
Lambs were dull; extra at 6@6)40.; 
sold 534@6c.; med. 5@5c ; com. 3@3'4c 
heep—8,000 head arrived ; extra at 
43%0.; good, 44@4Kc.; medium, 3%@ 
4c.; common, 344@3'4c. Market dull. 
At the N. Philadelphia Drove Yard 
1,500 head of Beef Cattle arrived. 
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